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It  was  a beautiful  fall  day  thirty- 
five  years  ago  that  our  family  came 
to  its  first  Semi-Annual  Meeting.  We 
had  arrived  in  College  Park  just  a 
few  days  before.  The  poplar-lined 
avenues  were  arched  with  yellow 
leaves,  and  a golden  haze  suffused 
the  autumn  air.  And  it  was  to  this 
Meeting  House  we  came, — this  House 
which  has  been  described  as  “A  touch 
of  Old  New  England.” 

A third  of  a century  and  more  has 
gone  its  way  and — today  the  Meeting 
honors  Mother’s  memory, 

Louise  Coffin  Jones  combined  in 
her  two  old  families  of  Friends.  On 
her  father’s  side  she  was  descended 
from  Tristram  Coffin,  who  came  to 
this  country  in  1642 — the  first  of  that 
name  in  the  New  World,  and  whose 
house  still  stands  on  the  Island  of 
Nantucket.  A century  passed  and 
one  branch  of  the  Coffin  family 
moved  to  New  Garden,  Guilford 
County,  North  Carolina,  as  a part  of 
an  extensive  Quaker  migration  into 
that  region. 

Her  forbears  on  her  mother’s  side 
run  back  to  Hugh  Forster  (later 
spelled  Foster)  who  also  came  from 
England  and  settled  in  North  Caro- 
lina about  the  year  1730. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
selling  their  farm  produce  in  compe- 
tition with  slave  labor,  and  from  their 
abhorrence  to  the  institution  itself 
an  extensive  exodus  among  the 
Quakers  of  North  Carolina  to  Indiana 
occurred  about  a century  ago. 

As  a part  of  this  migration  went 
my  mother’s  parents,  who  settled 
among  the  forests  of  southern  Indi- 
ana, in  Henry  County.  There  the’  little 
village  of  Dunreith  was  named  for 
her  father,  originally  called  “Coffin’s 
Station,”  and  later  named  “Dunreith” 
from  his  middle  name. 

CHILDHOOD 

M'y  mother  was  born  on  her 
parents’  farm  in  Indiana  in  1851.  In 
later  years  she  remarked  that — in  her 
life-time  she  witnessed  some  of  the 
most  epoch-making  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  human  history. 
Her  childish  eyes  gazed  upon  the 
great  drama  of  the  Civil  War.  The 


long  trains  of  freight-cars  crowded 
within  and  lined  on  top  by  soldiers  in 
blue  on  their  way  from  Indianapolis 
to  Washington  were  familiar  scenes 
of  her  early  years.  Likewise,  without 
realizing  it,  she  looked  upon  that 
great  spectacle  “the  Winning  of  the 
West.”  Her  father’s  farm  was  on  the 
national  turn-pike.  Westward,  and 
ever  westward,  into  the  setting  sun 
moved  the  emigrants  to  the  making 
cf  an  empire.  As  the  covered  wagons 
in  trains  crept  along  the  pike,  the 
children  with  shouts  of  “Movers! 
Movers!”  would  climb  the  fence  to 
watch  the  long  array  of  dust-covered 
white  schooners  creaking  by. 

In  the  span  of  her  years  has  taken 
place  the  change — from  a race  of 
farmers  to  a nation  of  city  dwellers. 


In  her  childhood  the  Indiana  acres 
were  well-nigh  self-sufficient.  The 
beef  and  the  ham,  the  chickens  and 
turkeys,  the  potatoes,  com  and  fruit 
were  all  their  own. 

The  idyllic  conditions  of  the  Indiana 
country-side  made  hers  a world  of 
golden  romance.  It  was  her  “The 
Morning  Land.”  Her  attachments 
were  deep  and  tender.  In  later  years 
she  wrote: 

“Schoolmates  of  the  olden  time, 
seen  through  a mist  of  smiles  and 
tears,  how  fares  it  with  you  in  the 
larger  school  called  Life?  Are  there 
not  some  hard  lessons  ? Have  you 
not  found  some  problems  that  were 
more  difficult  to  solve  than  any  in 
the  old  dog-eared  arithmetic  ? Truly 
it  is  ‘books’  now  and  'sometimes  the 
discipline  is  painful,  but  as  in  the 


long  ago,  there  always  came  a last 
day,  so  will  one  come  again,  and  per- 
haps in  a wider  sphere  and  a serener 
vacation  we  will  smile  as  we  talk 
together  of  the  lessons  of  the  past.” 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  came  the  first 
■sorrow  to  the  growing  family, — her 
father  died  of  typhoid  fever  at  the 
age  of  thirty-nine.  Stern  necessity 
at  once  directed  the  tasks  of  the  elder 
children.  Mother,  next  to  the  oldest, 
helped  with  the  farm  work.  I have 
heard  her  describe  how  bitterly  cold 
she  would  become  milking  the  cows  in 
the  dead  of  that  first  sorrowful  win- 
ter. 

EARLY  TEACHING  EXPERIENCES 

To  help  sustain  the  family  she 
secured  a position  teaching  in  a 
neighboring  country  school.  In  that 
day  they  were  upon  a subscription 
basis.  She  had  to  solicit  the  farmers 
to  send  their  children  and  to  sign  the 
subscription  arrangement,  and  then 
c.,llcct  her  salary  at  the  end  of  the 
term.  Part  of  her  first  year  she 
boarded  near  her  teaching  post,  and 
for  the  rest,  rode  horseback  to  and 
from  her  own  home. 

The  father’s  loss  soon  entailed  the 
breaking  up  of  the  family.  In  the 
year  ’68  and  ’69  her  teaching  led  her 
far  away.  Negro  children  were  her 
next  charge  in  a school  at  Little 
Reck,  Arkansas.  So  scon  after  the 
Civil  War  this  was  and  so  bitter  con- 
tinued the  feeling  of  the  Southerners, 
that  she  and  her  associate  teacher 
were  completely  ostracized  from  the 
social  life  of  the  white  people  about 
her. 

The  following  year  brought  her 
first  taste  of  the  far  west, — that  West 
which  threw  over  her  at  once  a 'spell 
of  fascination  destined  to  remain  for 
all  her  later  life.  Through  the  assis- 
tance of  a cousin,  a young  lawyer  in 
Carson  City,  by  the  name  of  Trenmor 
Coffin,  she  secured  a school  in  Jack’s 
Valley,  a few  miles  away  in  the  hills 
behind  that  primitive  capitol.  At 
the  end  of  the  tedious  trip  by  the  old 
Central  Pacific,  she  alighted  from  the 
overland  train  at  Reno  in  the  night. 
Here  began  her  first  stage  drive  in 
the  darkness  and  the  solitude.  A 
dozen  miles  away  at  Steamboat 
Springs  came  the  first  change  of 
horses.  The  driver  found  her  deathly 
sick  from  the  swaying  stage,  and  the 
leather  mail  pouches  that  flung  them- 
selves upon  her.  He  gave  her  a hand 
and  she  mounted  the  high  seat  at  his 
back.  The  stars  were  shining  in  their 


glory  in  the  solemn  night  above.  Cool 
winds  laden  with  the  tang  of  sage 
blew  full  upon  the  face  of  this  eigh- 
teen-year-old girl,  coming  west,  like 
so  many  others,  to  see  what  the  un- 
guessed future  might  have  in  store. 
The  fragrance  of  the  mountain  air 
she  described  as  a “divine  elixir.”  In 
the  dawn  she  beheld  before  her  for 
the  first  time  the  mighty  mountain 
rampart  that  rose  in  awful  grandeur 
above  the  desert  waste.  Of  this 
majestic  range  she  later  said: 

“However  limited  and  unsatisfac- 
tory life  might  appear  within,  or  in 
looking  toward  the  barren,  depressing 
hills  to  the  east,  one  step  into  the 
sight  and  presence  of  the  grand 
Sierra  wall  was  enough  to  renew  my 
faith  in  my  ideals,  and  to  suggest 
wise  and  noble  thoughts.  Their  lofty 
grandeur  was  a perpetual  benediction. 
I bowed  anew  every  day  before  their 
royal  strength  and  beauty.  They 
were  more  than  stupendous  masses  of 
stone  and  earth  reared  in  the  air, 
more  than  ‘representatives  of  unseen 
forces  from  an  infinite  past’,  their 
influence  rebuked  petty  worries  and 
sordid  anxieties,  and  invested  life 
with  a largeness,  a freedom,  a seren- 
ity never  felt  before.” 

CALIFORNIA 

The  months  went  quietly  by  and 
then  the  young  teacher  continued  on 
to  California.  For  two  years  she 
taught  school  at  Bell’s  near  San 
Gregorio,  in  San  Mateo  County.  Here 
she  resided  at  a typical  old-time  dairy 
of  the  west.  The  wife  in  this  family 
came  of  good  English  stock,  but  had 
been  over-whelmed  by  her  sordid 
surroundings.  Mother  gained  a deep 
insight  into  the  burdens  of  this 
harassed  and  broken  woman. 

“I  soon  learned  the  meaning  of  the 
hopeless,  despairing  look  in  her  sunk- 
en eyes.  The  circumstances  of  her 
life  had  long  passed  from  her  con- 
trol, and  for  many  years  her  feet  had 
trodden  unchcsen  paths,  her  hands 
done  uncongenial  work.  In  early  life 
when  our  experience  is  shallow  we 
sometimes  say  complacently  that  we 
can  discern  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
which  have  shaped  our  ways;  but  in 
later  years  when  we  are  led  by  dark 
and  devious  wanderings  to  barren  re- 
sults, when  we  drink  cups  of  useless 
suffering,  when  our  best  powers  are 
wasted,  our  strongest  endeavors  baf- 
fled, and  our  highest  aspirations  de- 
nied fulfillment,  we  can  only  say  ‘it 
is  all  a mystery’;  viewed  from  a 
human  standpoint  it  is  all  waste  and 
loss;  ‘but  yet  we  trust  that,  somehow, 
good  will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill.’  ” 
HAWAII 

From  California  the  adventuring 
spirit  fared  forth  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  where  she  again  taught  for  a 
brief  term,  but  now  in  a missionary 
school.  While  there  the  native  girls, 
under  the  old  Kehuna  superstition 
that  the  missionaries  were  intent 
on  praying  them  to  death,  broke  into 


uncontrollable  riot.  Like  a volcanic 
eruption  it  came.  A leader  of  the 
girls  attacked  the  head  teacher,  bury- 
ing her  teeth  in  the  lady’s  hand. 
Mother  helped  release  the  victim,  but 
bedlam  had  broken  loose.  One  of 
the  faculty  would  have  to  cross  the 
river  for  the  native  pastor.  The 
bridge  had  been  washed  away,  and 
there  was  no  boat.  Whoever  went 
must  ford  the  torrent.  Mother  was 
delegated  to  go.  A faithful  native 
girl,  lantern  in  hand,  led  the  way  intO’ 
the  swirling  water.  It  was  not  quite 
waist  deep  and  in  calm  weather  there 
would  have  been  no  danger,  but  now 
the  current  of  the  river  and  the  tide 
of  the  inrushing  sea  swept  back  and 
forth  with  the  force  of  a whirl-pool. 

“We  had  gotten  to  the  middle  when 
a great  wave,  white  with  foam,  came 
roaring  toward  us  from  the  ocean. 
The  native  girl  threw  herself  forward 
and  began  to  swim.  For  a moment 
there  was  darkness  and  the  roar  of 
many  waters  around  me,  and  my  feet 
were  almost  swept  from  under  me. 
Looking  upward  at  the  cloudy  sky 
and  the  tall  cocoanut  trees  on  the 
bank  I thought  of  home  and  friends 
I might  never  see  again.  The  bitter 
salt  water  whipped  my  face,  quenched 
the  light,  and  carried  away  my  shawl, 
but  the  wave  returned  without  car- 
rying me  out  to  sea.  Then  above  the 
noise  of  the  waters  I heard  the  voice 
of  the  native  girl  calling  to  me  from 
the  other  shore,  and  just  as  another 
wave  surged  in  I reached  her  side 
and  sank  down  on  the  sand.” 

With  the  aid  of  the  native  minister, 
who  returned  with  them,  the  riot  was 
quelled. 

The  most  novel  experience  of  the 
visit  was  when  she  accompanied  for 
days  the  royal  party  on  King  Kala- 
kaua’s  famous  tour  of  the  Islands. 

LITERARY  WORK 

A year  later . she  returned  to  this 
country,  and  in  the  winter  of  ’75 — -’76 
she  assisted  her  great-uncle,  Levi 
Coffin,  in  the  writing  of  his  “Remin- 
iscences.” Levi  Coffin  was  known 
as  “the  President  of  the  Underground 
Railroad,”  and  as  such  had  spent  an 
eventful  life,  full  of  adventures  and 
the  matching  of  wits  against  masters 
and  posses,  who  pursued  their  slaves 
north  of  the  Ohio.  It  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  know  that  he  was  the 
Simeon  Halliday,  whom  Ha  r r i e t 
Beecher  Stowe  immortalized  in  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin. 

From  the  editing  of  Levi  Coffin’s 
“Reminiscences,”  she  passed  on  to 
another  form  of  literary  work, — re- 
porting for  various  large  eastern 
newspapers.  In  the  year  of  the  Cen- 
tennial, 1876,  she  was  assigned  to 
tour  the  country  with  General  Grant’s 
party,  reporting  his  campaign 
speeches. 


MARRIAGE 

In  1877  came  her  marriage.  She 
was  then  in  Indiana.  Hither  came 
Stephen  Alfred  Jones,  a young  New 
England  educator,  of  Quaker  family, 
who  had  arrived  to  teach  in  Earlham 
College.  After  their  marriage  the 
young  couple  moved  to  Oskaloosa, 
Iowa,  where  Professor  Jones  was  for 
a number  of  years  on  the  faculty  of 
Penn  College.  In  magazine  articles 
she  has  written  of  the  tragic  life  of 
the  pioneers  of  those  earlier  days, — 
men  and  women  who  were  pushing 
forward  the  frontier  and  establishing 
their  homes  amid  the  conditions  of 
great  hardship. 

IOWA  IMPRESSIONS 

“Beginning  life  in  a new  country 
with  small  capital  involves  many 
years  of  hard  work  and  strict  econo- 
my, perhaps  privation  and  loneliness. 
This  comes  especially  hard  on  the 
farmers’  wives,  many  of  whom  have 
grown  up  in  homes  of  comfort  and 
plenty  in  the  older  States.  Ask  the 
men  what  they  think  of  Iowa,  and 
they  will  say  that  it  is  a fine  state; 
it  has  many  resources  and  advan- 
tages; there  is  room  for  development 
here;  the  avenues  to  positions  of 
profit  and  honor  are  not  so  crowded 
as  they  are  in  the  older  States;  a 
good  class  of  emigrants  are  settling 
up  the  State:  that,  on  the  whole,  Iowa 
has  a bright  future  before  it. 

“But  the  women  do  not  deal  in  such 
generalities.  Their  own  home  and  in- 
dividual life  is  all  the  world  to  them, 
and  if  that  is  encompassed  with  toil 
and  hardships,  if  all  their  cherished 
longings  and  ambitions  are  denied, 
and  their  hearts  sicken  with  hope 
deferred,  this  talk  about  the  unde- 
veloped resources  of  Iowa  and  its 
future  greatness  has  no  interest  or 
meaning  for  them.  In  their  isolated 
homes  on  the  bleak  prairie  they  have 
few  social  opportunities,  and  their 
straitened  means  do  not  allow  them 
to  buy  books  or  pictures,  to  take 
papers  or  magazines,  or  to  indulge 
in  many  of  the  little  household  orna- 
ments dear  to  the  feminine  heart. 
What  wonder,  then,  if  their  eyes  have 
a weary,  questioning  look,  as  if  they 
were  always  searching  the  flat 
prairie-horizon  for  some  promise  or 
hope  of  better  days,  something  fresh 
and  stimulating  to  vary  the  dull 
monotony  of  toil. 

“I  see  many  women  who  have  thus 
sacrificed,  and  are  sacrificing,  their 
lives.  Their  faces  are  wrinkled,  their 
hands  are  hard  with  rough,  coarse 
work;  they  have  long  ago  ceased  to 
have  any  personal  ambitions;  but 
their  hopes  are  centered  in  their  chil- 
dren. Their  self-abnegation  is  pa- 
thetic beyond  words.  Looking  at  them 
and  musing  on  their  lives,  I think 
truly  ‘The  individual  withers,  and  the 
world  is  more  and  more.’  ” 

From  Iowa  the  family  went  to 
Germany,  where  my  father  spent 
three  years  studying  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Bonn  and  Munster.  The  life 
of  the  German  people,  the  ancient 
castles,  the  legends  of  the  Rhine,  all 


Two 


were  of  fascinating  interest  to  her 
and  were  the  subject  of  numerous 
newspaper  sketches  and  lectures 
throughout  the  later  years  of  her 
life. 

SAN  JOSE 

On  returning  to  this  country,  some 
time  was  spent  in  visiting  my  father’s 
family  in  Maine,  and  also  my 
mother’s  family,  including  relatives 
who  were  established  at  Highlands, 
North  Carolina.  Various  articles 
came  from  her  pen,  especially  for 
Lippincott’s,  on  the  life  and  scenes  of 
these  divers  communities. 

One  of  her  accounts  shows  remark- 
able insight  into  the  stability  of  the 
typical  farmer  of  New  England. 

“This  Yankee  farmer  seemed  to 
draw  inspiration  from  his  land;  he 
had  freed  it  from  stone  and  briars, 
he  had  cultivated  and  enriched  it,  he 
had  wintered  and  summered  on  it  for 
two  score  years,  and  some  subtle 
quality  from  it  had  entered  into  his 
mind,  just  as  its  iron  had  entered  into 
his  blood.  He  understood  every  foot 
of  it;  besides  the  harvest  which  we 
beheld,  it  bore  a rich  store  of  mem- 
ories and  hopes.  Here  he  had  begun 
when  a young  man,  on  a farm  poorly 
cultivated  and  heavily  mortgaged. 
His  youth,  his  strength,  his  energy, 
had  been  expended  on  it;  his  am- 
bitions and  hopes  had  centered  here. 
The  spring  in  which  he  first  plowed 
this  field  for  wheat,  his  little  flaxen- 
haired Johnny  ran  at  his  side;  before 
the  wheat  was  cut,  the  child’s  face 
was  beneath  a coffin  lid  and  put  for- 
ever out  of  sight  in  the  grassy  grave- 
yard on  the  hill.  Joys  and  sorrov/s, 
the  settled  contentment  of  peace  and 
plenty,  the  settled  resignation  of 
losses  and  crosses,  the  aspirations  of 
early  manhood,  the  mellow  ripeness  of 
later  years,  all  these  were  associated 
with  the  farm.  It  had  been  in  his 
thoughts  so  long  that  it  was  a part  of 
him;  he  would  feel  like  an  alien  and 
a stranger  if  he  left  it  for  new 
scenes.  Some  day  this  uneventful, 
honorable  life  will  close,  this  rugged 
form  and  friendly,  sensible  face  will 
be  seen  no  more  among  his  fellow 
men.  But  it  is  to  him,  to  thousands 
more  like  him  scattered  all  up  and 
down  New  England,  that  this  section 
cf  our  country  owes  its  reputation 
for  probity  and  integrity.  The  ex- 
ample of  such  men  is  among  the  vital 
forces  of  our  national  life.  Their  in- 
fluence is  felt  far  beyond  the  circle 
of  their  outward  existence;  because 
they  have  lived  and  been  what  they 
were,  honesty  is  strengthened  on  the 
distant  prairie,  good  resolve  is  con- 
firmed in  the  city.” 

From  the  East  the  family  removed 
to  Colorado  Springs  where  my  father 
was  principal  of  the  high  school  in 
the  late  80’s,  then  to  Nevada  where 
he  was  President  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity in  the  early  90’s,  and  then  to  San 
Jose  at  the  end  of  November  in  1894 
where  mother’s  life  has  been  inter- 
woven with  the  community  ever  since. 


LIFE  INTERESTS 

Four  realms  of  interest  were  hers, — 
Humanity,  Books,  Meditation,  Nature. 

The  struggles  and  handicaps  of  the 
mountaineers  of  the  South,  whom  she 
had  come  to  know  so  well,  ever  ap- 
pealed to  her  and  had  her  steady  sup- 
port. The  educating  of  the  Negroes 
and  their  advance  from  the  degreda- 
tion  of  slavery,  also  claimed  her 
interest.  Through  her  life  here  in 
San  Jose  she  encouraged  the  little 
group  of  colored  people  who  were 
struggling  to  maintain  their  church 
and  to  better  their  condition.  And  in 
her  Nevada  days  she  had  befriended 
the  Piute  and  Washoe  Indians  of  that 
land  of  sage. 

The  scourge  of  the  liquor  traffic 
and  the  terrific  destruction  wrought 
by  war  appalled  her.  In  all  practical 
ways  within  her  power,  she  sought  to 
make  her  influence  felt  upon  these 
great  issues.  What  Friends,  as  an 
organization,  have  stood  for  she  felt 
deeply  on  and  labored  for,  as  an  in- 
dividual. 

For  many  years  she  was  one  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Associated 
Charities  and  until  her  death  a mem- 
ber of  the  Needle  Work  Guild,  being 
associated  at  the  time  with  kindred 
groups  in  the  community. 

LITERATURE 

The  realm  of  literature  was  to  her 
a golden  land.  In  that  kingdom  she 
moved  as  one  enchanted.  The  great 
and  good  of  all  time  drew  near  and 
communed  with  her  spirit.  In  their 
presence  she  lifted  her  eyes  above 
the  cloud-line.  Nor  was  she  a pen- 
sioner upon  their  bounty  alone; — that 
which  they  bestowed  on  her  she  be- 
queathed to  others  in  scores  of  maga- 
zine sketches  and  in  talks  to  clubs. 

One  of  her  fondnesses  was  the 
gathering,  through  a long  life-time, 
of  gems  of  thought  and  choice  quo- 
tations, and  these  she  wrote  out  in 
her  own  hand  in  several  volumes. 

A field  of  reading  that  especially 
appealed  to  her  was  the  far  region  of 
adventure  and  of  exploration, — her 
“Atta  Boy”  literature  as  she  playfully 
styled  it.  Here  with  the  caravans  of 
Sven  Hedin  she  traversed  the  icy 
uplands  of  the  Tian  Shan,  and  wound 
her  way  through  the  mighty  chasms 
of  the  Karokoram  and  the  Hindu 
Kush.  Day  after  day  she  would 
move  with  Roy  Chapman  Andrews 
through  the  silent  solitudes  of  the 
Gobi  desert,  or  with  Byrd  look  down 
on  the  frozen  pole. 

And  marvelously  did  she  retain  all 
that  she  had  peimsed.  One  day  my 
brother' was  reading  aloud  to  her  the 
“Dream”  chapter  in  Kingsley’s  “Al- 
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ton  Locks.”  He  hesitated  for  a 
moment  at  a word,  and  she  said  it 
would  be  “deodar!”  Two  decades 
had  passed  since  her  eyes  had  seen 
those  pages. 

PHILOSOPHY 

While  still  in  her  twenties,  her 
mind  was  drawn  deeply  to  the  age-old 
questions  of  life  and  destiny.  Seeing 
the  shattered  hopes  of  so  many  lives 
she  wrote, — 

“Must  the  old  story  be  repeated 
over  and  over  again  ? Must  some 
hearts  be  denied  all  their  lives  long 
for,  in  order  that  a possible  good  may 
come  to  others  in  the  future?  Must 
some  lives  full  of  throbbing  hopes 
and  aspirations  be  put  down  in  the 
dust  and  mire  as  stepping-stones  that 
those  who  come  after  may  go  over 
dry-shod  ? Is  the  individual  not  to 
be  considered,  but  only  the  good  of 
the  mass  ? ” 

Laying  down  the  Iphingenia  of 
Euripides  she  wrote, — 

“What  a realm  of  wild,  deep-sunk- 
en, Old-World  pain,  this  leads  us 
into;  what  Titanic  passions  and  crimes 
and  woes,  what  hereditary  curses 
descending  upon  the  innocent,  what 
expiation  and  sacrifice  and  suffering 
heroically  borne.  All  is  grand,  large, 
simple,  impressive.  The  light  of 
dawn  strikes  full  upon  it;  the  airs  of 
a primeval  world  blow  across  it:  We 

are  in  a remote  poetic  age  when  gods 
were  like  men  and  men  like  gods, 
when  the  airs  of  heaven  and  earth 
mingled  and  overflowed.” 

Throughout  all  her  life  she  met 
problems  with  courage,  and  defeats 
with  quiet  resignation.  She  was  al- 
ways wholesome  and  optimistic.  On 
her  last  Thanksgiving  Day  she  re- 
marked, “Isn’t  it  good  to  be  alive?” 
She  emphasized  the  possibilities  for 
enjoyment.  In  speaking  of  her  little 
grand-children  she  commented,  not  on 
the  disappointments  that  lay  ahead  of 
them,  but  of  the  joys  and  wonderful 
experiences  that  were  to  be  theirs. 
To  those  in  distress  she  was  en- 
couraging and  helpful.  Her  even 
temper  and  her  fund  of  humor  never 
deserted  her.  Her  later  life  revealed 
the  full  development  of  the  sweetness 
of  the  philosophy  she  had  achieved. 

NATURE 

But  in  her  love  of  nature  she  was 
at  her  best.  She  cherished  the  am- 
bition that  one  of  her  sons  would 
choose  to  be  a Naturalist.  Her  fresh 
and  brilliant  description  of  the  moun- 
tains of  North  Carolina  with  their 
dog-wood,  azaleas,  and  rhododen- 
drons, reveal  the  charm  that  the  world 
of  sylvan  beauty  had  for  her  discern- 
ing soul.  Her  visit  to  the  Yellow- 
stoi\e,  to  the  Grand  Canyon,  to  tlie 
Yosemite,  wei’e  thrilling  expciaences, 
stored  forever  in  tlie  treasure-hen.se 
of  memory. 


This  fondness  for  the  forests  lead 
her  to  participate  through  three  de- 
cades in  the  movement  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  fast-disappearing  red- 
woods,— those  noble  Sequoias  of  the 
Coast  Range  that  will  not  grow  be- 
yond the  ocean  mists.  She  made  one 
of  the  little  group  of  seven  that  by 
the  glow  of  a camp-fire  in  the  Big 
Basin  organized  the  Sempervirens 
Club  and  launched  the  movement  for 
the  acquisition  of  this  State  Park. 
Public  sentiment  was  then  apathetic, 
but  the  tireless  efforts  of  this  Club 
was  one  of  the  potent  influences  that 
have  led  to  the  present  system  of 
noble  State  preserves. 

In  these  “forest  aisles  far  with- 
drawn” she  found  a deep  content. 
Here  was  relief  from  sorrows  and  a 
truce  from  cares.  The  famous  “Trail 
Beautiful”  in  the  Big  Basin  was 
named  by  her.  Among  those  Cathe- 
dral-like groves  the  lines  would  sing 
themselves  in  her  soul, — the  lines  of 
Longfellow  upon  Agassiz, — 

“ ‘Come,  wander  with  me,’  she  said, 

‘In  regions  yet  untrod: 

And  read  what  is  still  unread. 

In  the  manuscripts  of  God.’ 

“And  he  wandered  away  and  away, 
With  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse. 
Who  sang  to  him  night  and  day 
The  rhymes  of  the  universe. 

“And  whenever  the  way  seemed  long 
Or  his  heart  began  to  fail. 

She  would  sing  a more  wonderful 
song 

Or  tell  a more  wonderful  tale.” 

The  Himalayas,  those  mightiest  of 
mountains,  which  she  was  never  des- 
tined to  behold,  had  from  girlhood  a 
strange  fascination  for  her.  Of  them 
she  wrote, — 

“When  the  furrow  of  daily  life 
stretches  straight  and  dreary  before 
me:  when  the  commonplace  and  ac- 
tual presses  the  closest,  and  ambition 
is  at  its  lowest  ebb,  I pronounce  the 
magic  word,  “Darjeeling!” 

“And  straightway  the  horizon 
v/idens  to  immeasurable  distances, 
airs  from  unsealed  heights  play 
around  me,  and  the  magic  and  mys- 
tery of  that  old,  old  land  enwrap  my 
senses'  like  a spell  of  enchantment. 

“From  that  high  table  land  on 
which  this  city  of  India  lies,  with 
dewy  roses  around,  hot  plains  below 
and  eternal  snows  above,  I look  upon 
a moving  panorama  of  the  ages. 

“Centuries  come  and  go,  dynasties 
rise  and  fall,  the  dust  of  deserts  blow 
over  forgotten  cities,  whole  tribes  of 
men  with  their  religions,  castes  and 
traditions  succeed  one  another  and 
disappear  on  the  ocean  shore. 

“Towns  are  built  where  jungles  have 
been,  and  jungles  spring  up  where- 
towns  have  stood;  forests,  then  tem- 
ples, and  again  forests,  are  mirrored 
in  sacred  rivers;  huge  serpents  crawl 
through  ruined  palaces  and  tigers 
prowl  about  the  tombs  of  kings. 


“Towering  above  the  sun-scorched 
plains  where  dwell  the  toiling  mil- 
lions of  today,  above  the  palm- 
crowned  cities,  the  mango  and 
tamarind  groves  and  the  sacred 
rivers,  above  the  rhododendrons,  tea 
plantations,  and  rose  gardens  of  the 
temperate  zone,  the  firs  and  giant 
deodars  of  still  greater  altitudes, 
above  lofty  mountain  ranges,  green, 
blue,  and  purple,  above  silvery  mists 
and  bands  of  gauze-like  clouds  so 
remote  and  pure  and  far  that  they 
seem  suspended  in  high  heaven,  are 
the  snowy  summits  of  the  Himalayas, 
the  roof  of  the  world! 

“Untrodden  by  human  foot,  unknown 
and  unknowable,  they  look  down  as 
they  have  looked  for  ages  upon  the 
history  of  India.” 

When  my  brother  and  his  wife  were 
at  Darjeeling  their  one  poignant  re- 
gret was  that  mother  was  not  there 
too.  But  they  sent  her  a line  of 
greeting  from  half  way  round  the 
world.  On  the  following  day  she 
wrote, — 

“Your  cablegram’s  arrival  was  a 
thrilling  event;  it  was  the  next  best 
thing  to  being  there  myself.  I was 
eating  breakfast  when  the  ’phone 
rang,  and  on  going  to  it,  this  is  what 
came  over  the  wires; — ‘This  is  the 
Postal  Telegraph.  We  have  a cable 
for  you  from  India.’  Then  you  can 
imagine  my  suspense  and  anxiety  to 
hear  the  rest,  for  I had  been  receiv- 
ing without  fail  your  daily  cards  and 
weekly  letters.  Then  followed,  ‘Dar- 
jeeling, Nov.  16.  Cloudless  days.  The 
whole  majestic  range  glittering  aloft. 
Viewed  Everest  this  morning  at  dawn. 
Only  wish  you  were  here.  Love  from 
the  two  wanderers.’ 

“The  expression,  ‘Wings  of  the 
morning’  will  always  have  a new  sig- 
nificance to  me,  for  that  message 
came  across  the  world  all  the  way  in 
the  morning.  It  was  not  in  darkness 
anywhere,  but  flashed  down  from  the 
heights  of  India,  across  Asia,  across 
Europe,  across  the  Atlantic,  across 
North  America,  all  the  way  on  the 
wings  of  the  morning.  I thought  of 
the  lines, — 

‘ ‘Tis  sunrise  always  somewhere, 
And  above  the  awakening  continents. 
Somewhere  birds  are  singing  ever- 
more.’ ” 

Supreme  among  the  wonders  of  our 
own  land  was  the  Grand  Canyon,  that 
epic  traced  by  the  finger  of  God  upon 
the  strata  of  earth.  Of  her  first 
visit  to  it  she  wrote, — 

“Years  of  waiting  have  been  out- 
lived, and  the  long  cherished  dream 
i's  at  last  to  be  realized.  We  stand 
upon  the  brink  and  gaze  in  awe- 
struck silence  upon  a scene  so  vast, 
so  grand,  so  ovenvhelniingly  differ- 
ent from  anything  we  have  ever  seen 
that  it  seems  part  of  another  planet. 
The  boundaries  of  our  ordinary  world 
have  disappeared;  surely  we  are  in 
celestial  latitudes  and  on  consecrated 
ground. 

“Eons  and  eons  have  passed  upon 
the  dial  plate  of  eternity,  while  this 
river  has  been  sawing  its  way  down 
from  the  plateau  to  its  present  depth. 
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All  human  history  is  modern  and  re- 
cent when  compared  with  this  record 
of  the  deliberate  centuries. 

“Some  doi’mant  instinct,  some  atro- 
phied faculty,  stirs  to  consciousness. 
Slumbering  aspirations  wake  and  flut- 
ter and  plume  their  wings. 

“Is  it  an  immortality  of  the  past 
which  we  dimly  remember,  or  an  im- 
mortality of  the  future  toward  which 
we  yearn? 

“An  infinite  hope  takes  the  place 
of  sodden  endurance;  sublime  possi- 
bilities gleam  before  us.  The  prosaic 
discipline  of  daily  life  is  illuminated 
with  a flash  of  meaning.  Surely  this 
is  a mount  of  tx-ansfiguration,  and  we 
stand  upon  holy  ground. 

“Perhaps  never  again  will  such 
emotions  sweep  the  soul,  until  the 
fillets  of  clay  di’op  from  our  eyes 
and  with  clarified  vision  we  see  the 
meaning  of  all  things. 

“We  tui’n  to  go,  cheered,  strength- 
ened, uplifted.  If,  through  all  the 
monotonous  years,  our  feet  were 
tending  toward  this  spot,  what  may 
not  the  future  hold  of  marvel  or  sur- 
prise.” 


CHARLES  E.  COX:  IN  MEMORIAM 
(By  Walter  E.  Vail) 

My  first  knowledge  of  Charles  E. 
Cox  came  to  me  some  thii’ty-five 
years  ago  while  I was  teaching  at 
Barnesville  Boai’ding  School,  Ohio. 
His  name  was  fi'equently  mentioned 
to  me  affectionately  by  one  of  his 
pupils  from  the  Friends  School  at 
Le  Grande,  Iowa.  This  young  man 
was  Daniel  Test,  who  has  for  the 
last  forty-five  yeai's  been  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia,  and  who  took 
most  careful  thought  for  Chaides  Cox 
during  his  last  illness.  My  own  per- 
sonal acquaintance  began  in  the 
Spring  of  1902  when  I first  came  to 
Califoi’nia.  The  original  impression 
I had  gained  by  hearsay  was  strength- 
ened and  thi’ough  many  years  of  close 
association  I leai-ned  to  love  him 
deeply  and  I’espect  him  highly. 

The  last  visit  I had  with  him  was 
on  his  last  trip  to  Hcnlulu.  For  many 
days  my  wife  and  I were  thrown  to- 
gether in  pleasant  association  with 
hiixx  and  his  wife,  together  with 
Isaac  and  Catherine  Cox  out  in  the 
hospitality  of  their  home  and  the 
pleasixi’es  of  long  ti'ips  all  around 
the  Island  of  Hawaii.  Charles  Cox 
was  always  an  agreeable  companion; 
a man  of  integi’ity  in  business  and  a 
faithful  fx-iend. 

Charles  E.  Cox  was  a son  of  Ben- 
jamin Cox  and  Mary  Morris  Cox  of 
Indiana.  He  was  boxm  August  10th, 
1854.  While  a small  boy  his  parents 
migrated  to  Kansas  where  he  grew 
up  on  a farm  on  the  px*airies.  All  his 
life  long  he  loved  to  think  of  the 
aspects  of  those  rolling  plains  and  the 


wonderful  appearance  of  the  sky — 
especially  at  night. 

In  1877  he  entered  Haverford  Col- 
lege, inspired  to  do  so  by  a visit 
which  Isaac  Sharpless  made  to  the 
West,  looking  up  young  Friends  who 
were  interested  in  obtaining  a good 
education.  He  was  graduated  in  1880. 
The  fiftieth  reunion  of  his  class  took 
place  a few  days  after  his  decease. 
The  four  surviving  members  of  the 
class  were  present. 

From  1880  to  1885  Charles  Cox  was 
principal  of  Friends’  Academy  at  Le 
Grande,  Iowa.  There  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Lydia  Shipley  Bean, 
Who  after  attending'.  Penn  College 
became  a teacher  in  the  Le  Grande 
Academy  in  1882.  Joel  Bean  and  his 
family  moved  to  San  Jose  in  1883  and 
in  1884  Charles  Cox  came  to  San  Jose 
and  married  Lydia  Bean.  The  young 
couple  returned  to  Friends’  Academy 
for  a year,  after  which  they  made 
their  home  in  California. 

From  1886  to  1891  he  was  Professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  College  of  the 
Pacific,  and  from  1891  to  1900  he 
was  a member  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  at  Stanford  University. 
After  this  time  he  was  for  several 
years  connected  with  the  Provident 
Life  and  Trust  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia. In  1912  he  visited  his 
brother  Alvin  Cox  in  Manila,  Philip- 
pine Islands.  The  next  year  he  and 
Lydia  Cox  made  a journey  to  Eng- 
land and  attended  London  Yearly 
Meeting.  He  twice  visited  his  brother 
Isaac  Cox  in  Honolulu.  Two  winters 
near  the  close  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  Florida.  He  loved  travel  and  the 
various  sights  and  people  and  the 
changing  aspects  of  nature  were  an 
unfailing  delight. 

He  was  for  14  years  President  of 
the  College  Park  Association  of 
Friends  and  throughout  his  later 
years  he  retained  a vital  interest  in 
all  its  concerns.  He  was  always 
ready  to  aid  with  advice  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  new  meetings.  After  the 
death  of  Lydia  Cox  in  1922  he  moved 
with  his  son-in-law  Howard  Brinton 
to  Indiana,  where  it  was  pleasant  to 
renew  acquaintance  with  kinsmen  who 
had  not  moved  Westward.  In  1925 
he  married  Sarah  Walton.  They 
made  their  home  in  Richmond,  Indi- 
ana where  they  enjoyed  the  visits  of 
Friends  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
who  journeyed  to  this  center  of  West- 
ern Quakerism. 

In  the  Fall  of  1929  I went  to  the 
Oskaloosa  Conference  of  Friends  and 
there  met  my  friend  for  the  last  time. 
As  he  was  ill  during  the  time  of  the 
conference  I saw  but  little  of  him, 
greatly  to  my  regret.  Last  May  I 


was  in  Philadelphia  and  he  sent  word 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  that 
he  wanted  to  see  me.  On  my  arrival 
at  the  hospital,  he  was  unable  for  a 
visit,  as  I was  called  back  that  night 
to  Lo's  Angeles,  I never  saw  him 
again.  In  a few  days  he  died. 

I have  been  thinking  of  the  lines  of 
the  poet  Halleck: 

“Green  be  the  turf  above  thee. 
Friend  of  my  better  days. 

None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee. 
None  named  thee  but  to  praise.” 
And  of  those  tender  words  of  Whit- 
tier: 

And  yet,  dear  heart,  remembering 
thee. 

Am  I not  richer  than  of  old? 

Safe  in  thy  immortality 

What  change  can  reach  the  wealth 
I hold? 

What  chance  can  mar  the  pearl  and 
gold 


Thy  love  hath  left  in  trust  with  me  ? 
And  while  in  life’s  late  afternoon 
Where  cool  and  long  the  shadows 
grow, 

I walk  to  meet  the  night  that  soon 
Shall  shape  and  shadow  overflow. 
I cannot  feel  that  thou  art  far. 

Since  near  at  hand  the  angels  are; 
And  when  the  sunset  gates  unbar 
Shall  I not  see  thee  waiting  stand, 
And,  white  against  the  Evening  Star, 
The  welcome  of  thy  beckoning  hand. 


MORRIS  WILLIAMS:  AN  APPRE- 
CIATION 

(By  Augustus  T.  Murray) 

In  the  passing  of  Morris  Williams 
the  Palo  Alto  group  of  Friends  has 
lost  a loyal  and  a well-loved  member; 
and  it  is  wholly  fitting  that  a tribute 
be  paid  to  his  sterling  charactei',  his 
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genial  friendliness,  and  his  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  Quakerism. 

His  presence  in  our  meetings  for 
worship  was  always  a distinct  help. 
He  did  not  himself  feel  drawn  to  take 
part  in  the  vocal  service  of  the 
meeting,  but  very  frequently,  after 
the  gathering  had  broken  up,  he 
would  make  some  remark  which 
showed  how  closely  and  how  sympa- 
thetically he  had  folio  wed  the 
spiritual  exercise  to  which  another 
had  given  vocal  expression;  and  thus 
he  was  a helpful  contributor  to  the 
upbuilding  of  that  spiritual  atmos- 
phere in  which  all  may  participate, 
and  without  which  a meeting  for  wor- 
ship is  an  incomplete  thing. 

Frequently  our  gatherings  were 
held  at  his  house,  and  the  warmth 
with  which  he  welcomed  all  who  came 
will  ever  be  remembered  with  pleas- 
ure. More  than  this:  it  was  one  of 
the  factors  that  aided  in  fusing  the 
group  into  oneness  of  spirit  and  a 
readiness  to  enter  into  the  mood  of 
worship. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  Nella  Mur- 
ray and  myself  to  be  present  at  the 
service  held  in  the  old  Plymouth 
meeting-house  in  Pennsylvania  at 
the  funeral  of  our  friend.  It  was  a 
solemn  occasion,  but  the  prevailing 
note  was  one  of  peace  and  trust.  He 
would  have  indeed  have  been  with- 
out power  to  feel  who  was  not  deeply 
impressed  as  relative  after  relative 
and  friend  after  friend  came  up  to 
take  farewell  of  one  so  well  beloved 
and  held  in  such  high  esteem  by  all. 


A Very  Penetrating  Appreciation  of 
a Friends  Meeting  From  an  In- 
terested Student  of  Religion 
(By  Theophilus  Allen) 

So  far  as  my  experiences  go  with 
the  meetings  of  the  Friends  I have 
attended,  the  simplicity  expressed  in 
silent  communion,  or  worship,  is  the 
direct  appeal  to  human  consciousness 
to  abandon  self,  to  get  away  from  the 
intellectual  to  the  real,  to  sacrifice 
the  limited  sense  of  rites  and  cere- 
monies, and  find  the  true  relationship 
between  man  and  God.  Truth,  wher- 
ever found  proves  to  be  of  God,  and 
it  is  revealed  as  constructive  and  not 
destructive. 

Individually  then,  each  mortal  is 
seeking  the  secret  of  peace  and  rest 
in  something  deeper  and  more  en- 
during than  the  world  offers.  Dogma 
and  creed  have  so  far  failed  to  satis- 
fy human  needs.  Humanity  is 
seeking  for  the  normal  and  orderly- 
mode  of  life,  and  the  practice  of 
peace,  which  religion  really  is.  The 
real  issue  is  the  issue  between  the 
spiritual  understanding  of  the  uni- 


verse  and  the  materialistic  concept 
and  there  is  no  more  cogent  urge 
than  the  statement  of  Jesus  contains 
viz:  “If  ye  continue  in  my  word,  then 
are  ye  my  disciples  indeed” — “And  ye 
shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free.”  The  necessity 
to  “Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  His  righteousness”  is  para- 
mount, for  this  at  once  establishes 
the  fact  of  a more  fundamentally 
spiritual  religion  than  an  intellectual 
theory,  and  the  more  we  know  of 
the  spirit  of  Truth,  the  more  certain 
we  are  of  our  close  relationship  to 
the  spirit  of  life,  which  Jesus  bo 
clearly  and  sincerely  stated  to  be 
“My  Father” — and  which  Paul  later 
on  urged  upon  the  church  at  Phillippi. 
“Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was 
also  in  Christ  Jesus.” 

This  would  indicate  more  than  a 
capacity  to  think,  it  means  really  to 
dig  below  the  surface  of  materiality, 
and  think  in  original  terms.  To 

think  in  the  exact  measure  conveyed 
in  his  first  great  statement  which 
Jesus  presented  as  the  working  prin- 
ciple for  all  time,  and  for  all  people 
“My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I 
work” — all  of  which  included  in  its 
revelation  pure  insight,  the  Kingdom 
of  heaven  within,  true  motive  and 
outlook,  pure  knowledge,  in  short  the 
revealed  truth.  To  our  Master,  this 
was  the  central  purpose  and  desire 
to  serve  under  this  divine  authority 
and  rule.  He  maintained  his  true  in- 
dividuality, so  we  are  not  shorn  of 
of  our  true  individuality,  but  by  very 
reason  of  the  truth  and  its  recogni- 
tion, we  can  cultivate,  till,  and  work 
our  mental  soil  until,  through  co- 
operation with,  and  a larger  and 
higher  appreciation  of  the  potential 
Christ  within  us,  we  can  conceive  of 
and  apprehend  this  spiritual  force,  as 
the  one  completing  force,  through 
which  “All  these  things  shall  be  added 
unto  you.”  The  real  Issue  then,  would 
be  understood,  as  the  living  dynamic 
reality  in  daily  experience.  “Now  are 
we  the  sons  of  God” — no  less  than  the 
divine,  tender,  intimate  sense  of 
speaking  with  “My  Father”  face  to 
face.  No  more  no  less  than  the  loving 
presence  of  Christ  in  experience,  not 
localized,  but  ever  present,  available 
at  all  times,  and  under  all  conditions 
— unfolding  to  humanity  in  their  need, 
true  values,  real  purpose  and  free- 
dom, the  reality  of  the  soul  commun- 
ion and  fellowship,  with  the  God  who 
is  Spirit. 


College  Park  Semi-Annual 

Fifth  Month  3rd,  1930 
Communications  received  from 
V/illiam  and  Elizabeth  Allen,  Augus- 


tus and  Nella  Murray.  German  Year- 
ly Meeting  held  at  Hamburg,  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  and  Japan  and  China. 

The  minute  of  Frederick  Sainty, 
visiting  English  Friend,  was  read.  A 
minute  was  also  presented  by  Ella 
Newlin  of  Bear  Creek  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends,  Earlam,  Iowa. 

The  recent  work  of  some  of  our 
members  in  behalf  of  Thomas 
Mooney,  who  is  now  in  San  Quentin 
Prison,  was  referred  to  briefly. 
Arthur  Heeb  referred  to  the  work  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People.  He 
v/as  asked  to  receive  voluntary  of- 
ferings toward  this  cause.  Our  asso- 
ciation with  the  California  State 
Church  Federation  was  also  pre- 
sented. The  treasurer  was  instruc- 
ted to  send  the  usual  $10.00  when  the 
necessary  funds  are  in  hand. 

Mary  Felice  Brun  gave  us  an 
interesting  account  of  the  life  or 
Deborah  Otis.  Many  personal  tributes 
were  expressed  by  members  of  the 
Meeting. 

Prof.  Frederick  Anderson  of  Stan- 
ford University,  gave  us  a very  enter- 
taining and  enlightening  talk  on  the 
subject  “Words  and  Things.”  He 
explained  how  that  words  in  them- 
selves cannot  reveal,  and  that  we 
must  experience  a thing  ourselves  or 
relate  it  with  an  idea  with  which  we 
are  already  familiar,  before  it  means 
anything  to  us.  From  this  he  car- 
ried us  up  to  the  conclusions  which 
led  him  to  join  Friends.  He  explained 
clearly  how  “the  letter  killeth  and 
the  spirit  quickeneth.” 

Eleventh  Month,  1st,  1930 

The  business  session:  president 

Augustus  T.  Murray  in  the  chair. 
A letter  read  from  Washington,  D.  C. 
Friends  explaining  the  cooperative 
work  being  done  there  among  this 
group  of  Friends.  Our  president 
supplemented  this,  explaining  the  im- 
portant part  the  College  Park  Asso- 
ciation of  Friends  had  in  making  this 
cooperation  in  Washingron,  D.  C., 
possible.  Friends  Avere  given  a 
special  invitation  tO'  attend  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  new  Meeting  House 
there  to  be  held  shortly  after  the  1st 
of  next  year. 

Augustus  T.  Murray  read  a special 
letter  to  our  Associa  t i o n from 
the  London  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  and  also  their  genera! 
epistle.  The  importance  of  smaller 
meetings  of  our  type  was  emphasized 
in  both  communications.  A tele- 
gram from  Walter  and  Catherine 
Miles  was  read,  also  a letter  from 
William  C.  and  Elizabeth  C.  B.  Allen, 
who  are  back  in  Denver  Cokorado, 
after  passing  the  summer  in  England. 

The  question  of  our  membership 
Six 


with  other  Friends  meetings  having 
been  referred  to  by  different  mem- 
bers, Howard  Brinton  was  asked  to 
speak  to  the  subject.  Anna  Cox 
Brinton  felt  that  we  should  hold  a 
general  conference  to  discuss  this 
question  and  find  out  the  feeling  of 
the  various  meetings.  The  following 
committee  of  five  was  appointed  to 
take  steps  towards  arranging  such  a 
meeting  to  be  held  during  the  next 
three  months: 

Anna  Cox  Brinton,  Murray  Luck, 
Augustus  T.  Murray,  Arthur  Heeb, 
and  Joseph  Moore. 

Officers  named  for  the  following  year 
were: 

President,  Augustus  T.  Murray; 
Treasurer,  Robei't  Griffin;  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  Annie  S.  Bean; 
Recording  Secretary.  William  C. 
James. 

Lila  A.  \Yalker  invited  friends  to 
a special  meeting  to  be  held  at  Fres- 
no 11th  Month,  22nd,  1930 

Walter  Vail  reported  the  following 
names  for  membership:  Lila  A. 

Walker  and  son,  Douglas  B.  Walker, 
Fresno;  Jean  B.  Blackwelder,  Stan- 
ford University;  Wilhelmina  Lie- 
frinck,  Oakland. 

The  question  as  to  whether  our  bul- 
letin, should  be  a definite  parT  of  our 
Semi-Annual  or  an  independent  pub- 
lication was  discussed.  It  Avas  felt 
that  it  should  remain  a free  lance 
in  forwarding  our  ideals  and  helping 
independent  meetings  in  this  district. 

FaA'orable  replies  from  our  epistle 
sent  out  just  after  our  last  Semi-An- 
nual were  referred  to  from  many 
meetings  in  this  country,  as  Avell  as 
from  India,  Germany,  London,  Paris, 
South  Africa,  Australia,  Japan,  China. 

(Signed)  William  James 


San  Jose  Notes 

As  has  been  the  custom  since  the 
Monthly  Meetings  were  first  inau- 
gurated, no  all  day  meetings  Avere 
held  in  July  or  August. 

The  pregram  for  September, 

Miss  Jessie  Cook,  Selections  from 
“Assessments  and  Anticipations”  by 
William  Ralph  Inge,  General  Dis- 
cussion. 

The  program  for  October, 

Miss  Jennie  Moore,  Personal  Ob- 
servation from  a year  in  Europe. 


E.  C.  NeAvberry,  field  secretary  for 
Pacific  College  at  NeAvberg,  Oregon, 
spent  tAvo  days  in  November  in  San 
Jose  and  Los  Gatos  calling  on  Friends 
and  others  interested  in  the  college. 
Pacific  College  is  one  of  the  tAvo 
Quaker  colleges  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  is  the  place  Avhere 
Herbert  Hoover  secured  his  early 
education. 


THE  PRESENCE  IN  THE  MIDST 
By  Dana  Thomas 

For  fear  their  thoughts  might  be  un- 
timely won, 

They  took  soft  soothing  SILENCE 
by  the  hand, 

And  mute  of  lips,  in  introspection 
wrapt, 

They  worshipped  in  quietness,  to  wait 
for 

Him  who  silence  made. 

Patiently  waited 

’Til  flesh  transcended  was  by  Spirit, 

When, 

To  one  precept  celestial  came,  the 
Word 

That  only  then  could  meet  his  soul’s 
supremest 

Need;  on  fevered  brow  the  dew  of 
comfort 

Fell;  ears  were  unstopped  to  hear  a- 
new  the 

Beating  of  heavenly  wings;  from  eyes 
scales 

Fell,  and  they  glimpsed  afar,  Pa- 
gentry 

By  the  shining  path  of  contemplation; 

An  angry  thorn  was  now  more  deep- 
ly pressed 

Until  the  flower  rare  of  Patience 
bloomed 

To  breathe  forth  fragrance  of  pure 
love  Divine; 

A tongue  was  touched  by  living  coal, 
and  ought 

Of  the  rare  golden  mystery  was 
voiced. 

To  hearts  that  understood. 

Silently  those 

Who  of  the  garment’s  hem  had 
touched,  still  feasted 

Of  the  Communion  spread  at  this 
Meeting 

Of  the  human  and  Divine;  Peace  then. 

The  peace  that  passeth  understanding 
mind. 

Upon  them  softly  fell,  fell  about  them 

And  enrobed  them. 


BERKELEY  NOTES 
T.  Atkinson  Jenkins  and  his  wife 
of  the  Hull  House  Meeting,  Chicago, 
visited  their  son  in  Berkeley  in  Sep- 
tember, and  attended  the  Berkeley 
meeting  twice.  T.  A.  Jenkins’  minis- 
try is  always  very  acceptable  and 
helpful. 


Wilhelmina  Lienfrinck,  who  has 
been  a teacher  of  languages  at  Wood- 
brooke  Settlement,  England  for  21 
years  has  left  that  institution, 
founded  by  Friends,  and  has  settled 
in  Oakland,  California.  She  brought 
greetings  from  English  Friends  to 
Friends  in  Berkeley  attended  the 
meeting  on  October  12th  and  spoke 
at  the  meeting  of  the  John  Woolman 


Club.  Our  Friend  is  a native  of 
Holland. 


Rev.  Rudolph  Arps  spoke  on  “India” 
at  the  September  Monthly  meeting. 


A young  Friend  from  Manchester, 
England,  H.  Hudson,  is  to  spend  two 
years  at  the  University  of  California, 
studying  chemistry.  He  is  now  a 
regular  attender  at  the  Berkeley 
meeting. 


The  library  has  been  re-organized 
and  the  collection  of  books  placed  in 
the  hall  where  meetings  are  held. 


A picnic  held  October  11th  on  the 
Mills  College  Campus,  centering 
round  H.  Brinton’s  home,  was  very 
successful.  Friends  were  shown  all 
the  college  buildings,  games  were 
played  and  fellowship  enjoyed  in  the 
Brinton  home. 


Frederick  Sainty  has  been  writing 
his  impressions  of  California  Friends 
to  THE  FRIEND,  London.  It  is  many 
years  since  an  English  Friend  has 
visited  these  parts  with  such  a deep 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  Friends 
and  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Quaker  movement  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  He  visited  many  isolated 
Friends  in  this  region.  The  English 
Friends  may  be  sure  that  the  picture 
given  them  of  Oregon  and  California 
is  based  on  facts,  laboriously  dug  up. 


Mrs.  C.  Reich,  Francis  and  Louisa 
Walton  of  Philadelphia  were  at  our 
meeting  on  25th  First  Month. 


We  have  sent  letters  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in 
Sacramento  regarding  bills  to  abolish 
Capital  Punishment. 


The  John  Woolman  Club  is  being 
held  on  the  Second  Sunday  in  the 
month  at  10  a.  m.  and  we  have  had 
some  interesting  discussions. 


Howard  and  Anna  Brinton  have 
been  granteo  a year's  leave  of  ab- 
sence by  Mills  College  to  enable 
them  to  accept  two  research  fellow- 
ships at  Woodbrooke  Settlement  in 
England.  Howard  Brinton  will  go  to 
England  in  May  in  order  to  attend 
London  Yearly  Meeting  whei'e  he  will 
deliver  the  Swai'thmore  Lecture  and 
later  some  lectures  at  Jordans  Sum- 
mer School.  Anna  Brinton  will  sail 
with  the  four  children  in  July.  The 
Brintons  will  make  their  headquar- 
ters at  Woodbrooke  though  their 
work  and  their  interest  in  Friendly 
activities  will  probably  take  them  to 
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various  parts  of  England  and  the 
continent. 


William  James  and  Hy.  Sanders  had 
an  interesting  visit  to  the  Community 
Church  in  El  Cerrito  one  Sunday 
evening.  The  young  people’s  group 
there  had  been  studying  other 
churches  and  had  come  around  to 
Friend’s  and  an  invitation  was  ex- 
tended for  someone  to  go  and  explain 
our  faith  and  practice.  These  Friends 
went  and  the  explanations  proved  so 
interesting  that  when  the  young 
people’s  meeting  was  over  they  made 
them  go  into  the  regular  church  ser- 
vice and  continue  explaining  instead 
of  the  regular  sermon. 


Only  last  week  a Seeker  spoke  to 
me  again  of  the  spiritual  refreshment 
he  received  in  meeting  in  Berkeley 
v/hen  he  went  there  with  Wm.  H. 
Robson  and  Dr.  Hinton,  and  how 
glad  he  will  be  to  unite  with  Friends 
in  Fresno. 


Palo  Alto  Notes 

Gerald  Ward  and  wife  were  wel- 
comed at  our  meetings  during  the 
summer.  It  was  good  to  have  Samuel 
Peters  with  us  again.  He  was  a 
very  loyal  member  of  our  group  be- 
fore he  moved  to  Long  Beach. 

Rebecca  Anderson  spent  some  time 
visiting  relatives  in  the  East.  She  en- 
joyed a beautiful  trip  via  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

The  Theophilus  Allens  tendered  our 
Friends  Augustus  and  Nella  Murray 
a reception  before  their  departure 
for  Washington.  Many  Friends-:  and 
friends  and  neighbors  of  the  Murrays: 
and  Allens  made  a joyous  gathering 
wishing  the  Murrays  a pleasant 
journey  and  stay  in  Washington. 

Monthly  Meetings  were  held  at  the 
homes  of  Frederick  Anderson,  J. 
Muiray  Luck,  Theophilus  Allen,  Mary 
Meyrick  and  Charlotte  Williams. 
Meetings  for  worship  were  held  at 
the  Murray’s  home  on  Bryant  street 
during  the  summer  and  autumn 
months. 

The  passing  of  Mrs.  Anna  Heald, 
88,  maternal  aunt  of  President  Hoover 
brought  deep  sorrow  in  Quaker  cir- 
cles in  Palo  Alto. 

In  April  a building  Committee  was 
appointed  to  look  up  a suitable  site 
for  a meeting  house.  The  Meeting 
has  secured  an  excellent  lot  100x200 
near  the  end  of  Bryce  Ave.,  two  blocks 
from  University  Aye.,  costing 
$1500.00. 

A New  Meeting  House 

The  undersigned  have  been  in- 
structed by  Palo  Alto  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  to  invite  assistance  in  the 


erection  of  a meeting-house  to  serve 
the  Palo  Alto-Stanford  University 
community  of  Friends. 

For  many  years  our  meetings  for 
worship  have  been  held  in  private 
homes  and  various  public  rooms. 
We  have  recently  felt  with  increasing 
urgency  the  need  of  a settled  meeting 
place  through  which  our  service  to 
the  community  could  be  better  ren- 
dered. Our  experience  of  recent 
years  has  convinced  us  that  there  are 
many  in  the  community  who  are 
drawn  to  the  Quaker  mode  of  wor- 
ship and  who  find  unity  with  us  in 
the  personal  and  social  testimonies 
of  the  Society.  To  reach  these  seekers 
and  to  further  among  ourselves  the 
principles  and  practice  of  Quakerism 
there  is  great  need  for  an  established 
place  of  meeting. 

In  Palo  Alto,  Stanford  University, 
and  the  immediate  vicinity  there  are 
about  sixty  members  and  adherents 
of  the  Society.  Our  memberships  are 
held  in  Yearly  Meetings  throughout 
the  country.  Some  of  us  have  entered 
the  Society  through  membership  in 
the  College  Park  Association  of 
Friends  without  attachment  to  any 
designed  Yearly  Meeting.  We  feel 
that  this  unusual  relationship  to  the 
Society  at  large  and  to  Friends 
everywhere  is  a source  of  strength 
to  the  meeting  and  an  opportunity  for 
bridging  historical  and  traditional 
differences  that  arose  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  meetings  within  this  country. 

After  some  months  of  careful  de- 
liberation we  have  proceeded  with 
the  purchase  of  a desirable  site  for 
the  meeting-house.  The  property  is 
located  in  a quiet  neighborhood  and 
is  conveniently  accessible  by  the  city’s 
motor-bus  service. 

Ten  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
are  required  to  complete  the  pur- 
chase of  the  property  and  to  permit 
the  erection  of  a meeting-house  de- 
signed to  be  plain  and  serviceable  in 
form  and  possessed  of  appropriate 
dignity.  To  assist  in  this  endeavor 
we  now  present  the  concera  to  all 
who  may  be  enabled  to  share  the 
financial  burdens  with  us.  Contri- 
butions may  be  sent  to  any  of  the 
undersigned. 

Frederick  Anderson 
J.  Murray  Luck 
Augustus  T.  Murray 
Jessie  Dunter  Whittern 


Los  Catos  Gathering  of  Friends 
The  eighth  annual  gathering  of 
Friends  at  Los  Gatos  was  held  at  the 
home  of  Arthur  and  Rose  Heeb,  E. 
Vineland  avenue,  August.  Some  60 
Friends  from  Berkeley,  Palo  Alto, 
San  Jose,  Fresno,  Stockton,  Pasadena, 


Los  Angeles  and  other  places  were  in 
attendance. 

After  the  hour  of  worship  held 
with-in  doors  the  Friends  enjoyed  a 
basket  lunch  in  the  garden  after 
which  Augustus  Murray  spoke  on 
the  new  Meeting  House  at  Washing- 
ton and  the  prospects  for  extending 
the  interest  in  Quaker  faith  and  prac- 
tice. 

Howard  Brinton  gave  a summary 
of  his  new  book  The  Mystic  Will. 
The  occasion  was  especially  enjoyable 
for  the  many  children  who  were  made 
at  home  and  found  delight  in  the 
animals  and  growing  things  about 
the  place. 

Dana  Thomas  contributed  four  lines 
on  the  spirit  of  the  place  of  meeting. 
THE  QUAKER  HOME 
“Amistosa” 

LOVE — in  this  home  shall  warm  thy 
heart, 

CHEER — always  greet  thee  at  the 
door, 

REST — ^thou  shalt  find  if  wearied 
art, 

FRIEND-SHIP— thy  only  score. 


The  Yosemite  Meeting 
The  growing  interest  in  Friends 
brought  an  opportunity  through  the 
Sacramento  Meeting  to  hold  a Friends 
meeting  in  the  Yosemite  Valley  in 
September.  A number  of  Friends 
made  a long  journey,  to  support 
this  meeting. 

Held  on  the  basis  of  silence,  under 
the  dome  of  a great  towering  granite 
mountain,  in  the  awefilled  out-of 
doors,  some  four  hundred  people  felt 
the  quickening  of  the  spirit  as  our 
Friends  spoke  or  remained  silent. 

At  an  evening  meeting  about  100 
were  present  where  an  opportunity 
to  distribute  Friends  literature  was 
presented.  Many  visitors  manifested 
much  interest  and  expressed  warm 
appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to 
attend  their  first  Quaker  meeting. 

Friendly  Gathering  at  Fresno 
On  the  Twelfth  month  6th,  Friends 
from  the  Berkeley,  Palo  Alto,  San 
Jose,  and  Los  Gatos  Meetings  held  a 
meeting  at  Fresno,, at  which  Augustus 
Murray  spoke  to  a group  of  about 
forty  interested  people.  The  address 
on  “Religion  in  a Changing  World” 
was  reported  at  length  in  the  local 
papers.  Many  of  the  college  people 
and  others  present  were  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  religion  of  the  spirit  which 
Dr.  Murray  presented.  Two  meetings 
for  worship  were  held  on  First  Day. 

Those  who  went  to  Fresno  were 
William  James,  Henry  Sanders,  Pris- 
cilla Gallagher  and  Mary  Cadwalla- 
der  Donnelly  from  Berkeley;  Augus- 
tus Murray  from  Palo  Alto,  Otha 
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Thomas  from  San  Jose,  and  Arthur 
Heeb  from  Los  Gatos.  These  Friends 
were  deeply  impressed  with  the  inter- 
est shown  and  appreciate  the  kind 
ho'spitality  of  the  Fresno  people. 


Colorado  Springs 

This  Meeting  has  been  regularly 
held  since  Fourth  Month  24th,  1927. 
Among  our  more  regular  attenders 
are  members  of  every  Branch  of 
Friends  Meetings  based  on  silence. 
Visiting  Friends  from  many  Yearly 
Meetings,  are  welcomed  frequently. 

Colorado  Springs  has  about  thirty 
five  thousand  population.  Friends  are 
quite  scattered.  About  a year  ago 
we  undertook  a new  line  of  service. 
The  Meeting  purchased  a comfortable 
seven  passenger  automobile  which 
each  First  Day  is  sent  out  to  gather 
up  those  who  have  no  other  way  to 
get  to  meetings.  It  is  a success. 
Often  eight  or  ten  persons  are 
brought  in  and  taken  home  after 
Meeting.  Some  of  these  would  hardly 
ever  get  to  Meeting  but  for  this  ser- 
vice. We  are  planning  to  have  one 
or  more  private  autos  assist.  Each 
First  Day,  fifteen  minutes  are  taken, 
just  before  the  opening  of  the  Meeting 
for  Worship,  for  announcements,  and 
the  reading  of  letters,  and  little 
epistles,  and  gems  of  religious 
thought  that  any  may  have  found 
during  the  preceding  week. 

The  Quaker  Round  Table  meets 
each  two  weeks,  on  Sixth  Day  eve- 
nings in  private  homes,  during  nine 
school  months  of  the  year.  Attendance 
averages  about  eighteen.  One  year 
we  studied  Quaker  history.  Another 
year  Quaker  Biography.  The  third 
year  religious  World  Questions.  Twice 
each  year  we  have  social  gatherings 
which  are  very  helpful.  Then  in  the 
Tenth  Month,  each  year  we  go  up 
Mount  Manitou  Incline  Railway  and 
take  a Round  Table  Lunch  and  spend 
the  day  on  the  mountain  top  9000  feet 
above  the  sea.  We  feel  that  our 
Meetings  for  worship  are  steadily 
deepening  in  interest.  Reviewing 
over  forty  years  of  attendance  on 
meetings  for  worship  we  believe  we 
have  known  none  that  were  more 
helpful  than  those  held  at  Colorado 
Springs. 

Herbert  J.  Mott,  Clerk 

Mary  Evans  Dickenson, 
Correspondent. 

P.  S.  We  appreciate  The  Friends 
Bulletin  and  its  greatly  improved  ap- 
pearance and  the  service  of  love  of 
those  who  have  the  care  of  its  pub- 
lication. 


The  Corvallis  Group  of  Friends 
will  resume  their  bi-weekly  meetings 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 


H.  Dann,  on  Sunday,  Oct.  12,  7:30  p. 
m.  Wm.  E.  Johnson  is  expected  to 
return  soon  from  a three  months  visit 
to  relatives,  friends  and  Friends 
Meetings  in  England.  Mrs.  Johnson 
and  their  three  children  will  remain 
in  England  for  the  winter.  Their 
son  Kenneth  is  attending  Friends 
school  at  Saffron,  Walden.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  Dann  visited  Friends 
Meetings  in  Victoria,  B.  C.,  during 
the  past  summer. 


The  Denver  Association  of  Friends 
has  weekly  meetings  for  worship  in 
room  228  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building 
throughout  the  summer.  W'e  have 
also  had  monthly  meeting  on  a Sun- 
day afternoon  in  the  middle  of  the 
month  or  have  listened  to  and  dis- 
cussed papers  on  poverty  and  unem- 
ployment, the  prevention  of  disease, 
and  capital  punishment.  Last  Sat- 
urday, October  4th,  we  held  our  an- 
nual picnic  at  which  some  score  of 
Friends  were  present  to  welcome 
William  C.  and  Elizabeth  Allen  back 
to  Denver  from  their  visit  in  England. 
We  greatly  miss  Martha  Ewing,  a 
pioneer  of  our  association,  who  has 
gone  to  live  in  Lancaster,  Ohio. 

Rosslyn  Earp 


A Visit  To  Folsom  Prison 

Last  May  in  response  to  a sug- 
gestion made  by  Governor  C.  C. 
Young  two  Friends  traveled  to  Fol- 
som prison  to  visit  Warren  Billings. 
William  James  and  Arthur  Heeb 
made  the  trip  and  give  the  following 
brief  account  of  their  visit: 

Billings  was  reported  by  Whrden 
Smith  as  a “model  prisoner,”  and 
one  of  the  best-read  men  in  the  in- 
stitution. He  i's  said  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  chess  players  in  this  country. 
These  Friends  were  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  bearing  and  social 
outlook  of  Billings,  although  they 
state  that  the  14  years  imprisonment 
had  left  a deep  stamp  on  Billings. 
Billings  is  a small  man  physically,  and 
is  employed  in  the  prison  laundry. 

“The  thing  that  impressed  them 
most,  is  that  the  only  occupation  of 
the  prisoners  is  breaking  rock.  Most 
of  the  prisoners  are  young  men,  and 
ultimately  will  be  released  after  serv- 
ing their  terms.  They  will  be  as  great 
a problem  to  society  when  they  get 
out  as  they  were  when  they  were 
sentenced,  because  they  will  not  be 
fitted  for  anything  in  particular 
when  they  have  to  earn  their  living. 

“The  prisoners  might  be  allowed  to 
do  hand  work,  making  things  out  of 
brass  and  copper  and  leather,  for 
sale  outside  the  prison.  These  things 
would  be  more  on  the  artistic  line 


than  commercial,  and  would  not  offer 
serious  competition  to  free  labor. 
Other  Friends  have  expressed  similar 
ideas,  and  they  believe  some  steps 
should  be  taken  to  provide  such  an 
outlet  for  convict  energy. 

“The  prison  was  greatly  over- 
crowded, a condition  that  is  deplor- 
able and  dangerous  to  the  warden, 
the  men  and  society  at  large.” 


The  Mooney  Concern 

Friends  in  Berkeley,  Palo  Alto  and 
Los  Gatos  are  still  under  a concern 
to  do  what  they  can  to  create  mutual 
understanding  between  the  various 
factions  in  the  Mooney-Billings  case. 
Bitter  feeling  has  been  much  in- 
creased through  recent  events. 
Friends  everywhere  deplore  bitterness 
and  misunderstanding. 

The  Berkeley  Meeting  through  its 
clerk  has  written  to  Governor  James 
Rolph  requesting  an  interview  on 
behalf  of  Tom  Mooney.  A committee 
of  interested  Friends  is  ready  to  pre- 
sent their  reasons  for  a pardon  for 
this  prisoner. 

Friends  have  collected  about  thirty 
dollars  which  is  being  held  to  buy  a 
new  suit  for  Tom  Mooney  when  he 
is  released  from  prison. 


After  Hearing  Rufus  Jones  Speak  on 

the  “Cultivation  of  Inner  Sources 
of  Power” 

If  I had  all  the  Quakers  of  the 
land  before  me,  what  would  I say? 
Not  cut  off  their  heads!  Probably 
maintain  silence  for  a while,  being 
tongue-tied;  for,  among  Christians, 
they  are  probably  the  best  of  the  lot. 
There  have  been  some  people,  some 
nations,  that  wouldn’t  trust  any 
Christian  but  a Quaker!  They  are  the 
best  of  us — but  they  might  be  so 
much  better!  I do  not  join  in  reflec- 
tions cast  upon  the  President  because 
he  is  a Quaker.  I am  mighty  glad  he 
is  and  can  preach  such  democratic 
doctrine  that  our  security  depends 
upon  meeting  emergencies  by  the  re- 
sources of  individuals  and  of  the  local 
community.  These  are  solid  American 
principles.  They  need  working,  not 
cursing. 

Naturally,  I wish  the  Quakers  wei’e 
more  consistent  in  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  non-resistance  while 
in  war,  and  the  principle  of  inner 
guidance  when  faced  by  state  author- 
ity. I often  wish  that  they  would 
wake  themselves  up  and  go  out  and 
wake  up  the  rest  of  us,  for  they  have 
the  “gospel.”  Ten  Quakers,  all  aflame, 
overbrimming  with  conquering  faith, 
doing  what  they  couldn’t  do,  could 
Nine 


start  a movement  in  America  for 
peace  and  justice  that  would  carry  all 
before  it.  Serenity  is  not  sufficient. 
Creating  an  atmosphere  is  not 
enough.  A technique  of  adaption  to 
the  present  age  falls  short.  There 
must  be  a penetrating  faith,  as  Rufus 
M.  Jones  intimated.  I need  not  quote, 
“Be  not  transformed  to  this  age.” 
This  age  needs  tremendously  to  be 
made  over.  The  Quakers  have  the 
“gospel.”  There  is  a call  for  ten  men 
and  women,  overbrimming  with  fiery 
enthusiasm  and  joy,  eager  to  pro- 
claim and  apply  the  “gospel.”  Bauds 
of  singing  Quakers  would  help.  It 
wouldn’t  disturb  me  to  hear  a Quaker 
“shout.”  If  people  get  overbrimmed 
with  victorious  faith,  they  cannot 
help  singing  and  making  a “joyful 
noise.” 

Where  are  the  ten  Quaker  Pauls 
and  Hannahs  ? Ten  would  have  done 
the  job  in  Sodom  even.  They  may  be 
just  around  the  corner. 

Sidney  Strong, 

(New  York  City) 
(From  Unity) 


From  John  R.  Weske,  Quincy,  Mass. 

I am  not  attending  an  unaffili- 
ated meeting  regularly,  because  there 
is  none  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  I 
have  been  at  Cornell  for  one  First 
Day,  where  they  had  about  thirty 
at  the  meeting.  Besides  that  I am 
attending  once  in  a while  the  ortho- 
dox meeting  in  Glens  Falls,  the 
Hicksite  meeting  on  the  Saratoga 
battlefield,  the  meeting  at  Cambridge, 
Mass,  and  others.  Some  of  the  most 
valuable  exneriences  I had  when 
visiting  isolated  Friends  in  these 
parts.  Is’nt  that  the  meaning  of 
“unaffiliated”:  we  want  to  be  as 

close — in  spirit — to  seeking  Friends 
of  any  group,  therefore  we  do  not 
call  ourse^wes  by  this  or  that  name. 
As  I understand  it,  the  Unaffiliated 
meetings  are  not  a new  group  to  in- 
crease the  variety,  but  one  uniting 
those  separated.  While  there  are 
some  new  ideas  among  these  meet- 
ings, especially  with  regard  to  a new 
responsibility  toward  the  problems 
of  social  life  these  are  not  so  out- 
standing as  to  justify  a separate 
group.  Essentially,  free  meetings 
strive  to  live  according  to  old  truth 
in  a new  spirit  of  enthusiasm. 


Reginald  Reynolds  of  L o n d o n, 
England,  has  original  letters  of  Ma- 
hatma Gandhi  which  he  proposes  to 
sell  in  aid  of  the  Friends  of  India 
Society  which  is  in  urgent  need  of 
funds  for  its  work  in  England.  Pros- 
pective purchasers  can  obtain  copies 
of  these  letters  from  Susan  Hoagland, 
Glenora,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 


RIVERSIDE  FRIENDS  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

A meeting  for  worhip  was  held  on 
September  twenty-eighth  at  3 p.  m. 
at  the  home  of  Roberts  Leinau  with 
about  forty  present,  a good  delega- 
tion having  come  from  Pasadena. 
After  a period  of  silent  devotion,  a 
number  of  attenders  spoke  briefly, 
among  whom  was  Edith  Peckham 
with  a minute  from  Villa  Street 
Meeting,  Pasadena.  At  the  close  of 
the  meeting  for  worship,  Lydia  Mit- 
chener.  of  Pasadena  first  gave  a brief 
talk  on  the  work  of  the  National 
Council  for  the  Prevention  of  War, 
and  presented  the  great  need  for  the 
support  of  the  work.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a talk  on  Friends  Meetings 
and  Centers  visited  in  Europe  by 
Howard  S.  Fawcett  of  the  Citrus  Ex- 
periment Station  of  Riverside,  who 
had  just  returned  from  a year’s  leave 
of  absence  from  the  University  of 
California.  He  told  of  visits  in  Paris; 
Ramalleh,  Palestine;  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland; Berlin,  Germany;  London, 
Woodbroke,  Stoke  Pogis,  Jordans 
and  Cambridge  in  England.  , It  was 
pointed  out  that  Friends  had  Centers, 
Meetings  or  activities  in  at  least  27 
countries  of  the  world. 

In  Paris  meetings  are  held  in  a 
room  at  the  center  that  is  also  used 
for  other  purposes.  The  chairs  are 
arranged  in  a rectangle  to  insure  an 
equality  as  to  positions  in  the  meet- 
ing. The  center  conducts  a student 
club  of  60  to  70  members  also  called 
“International  Circle  of  Youth”  with 
8 to  10  nations  represented.  It  also 
does  prison  work  and  carries  on  vari- 
ous other  kinds  of  relief  activities. 

At  Geneva,  Switzerland,  meeting 
was  being  held  in  the  library  and 
reading  room  of  the  Center,  with 
doors  open  onto  a beautiful  garden 
plot  flooded  with  sunshine.  From  the 
garden  one  is  shown  that  the  founda- 
tion is  part  of  an  old  Roman  wall. 
Tea  was  served  in  the  afternoon  at 
the  Quaker  Hostel,  Geneva,  where  14 
students  were  in  residence,  studying 
international  questions  and  seeking 
to  become  good  “Citizens  of  the 
World.” 

At  Berlin  the  meeting  sent  its 
greetings  to  the  Riverside  group  and 
it  was  learned  that  German  Friends 
were  increasing  about  10  per  cent 
each  year.  The  German  Friends  are 
anxious  to  avoid  the  deadening  effect 
of  institutionalism  and  keep  their 
meetings  active  and  alive. 

The  new  Friends  House  on  Emton 
Road,  London,  with  its  substantial 
dignified  lines,  a three  story  struc- 
ture built  around  a central  court. 


with  its  meeting  rooms,  quiet  room, 
library,  book  store,  offices,  and  com- 
mittee rooms  was  described.  A week 
end  at  Woodbroke  with  its  delightful 
surroundings,  its  happy  atmosphere 
of  study  in  social  and  religious  ques- 
tions was  outlined.  A visit  to  Jor- 
dans Meeting,  the  house  for  which 
was  built  in  1688  and  whose  beautiful 
grounds  contains  the  grave  of  Wil- 
liam Penn  and  Thomas  Elwood,  was 
mentioned.  Not  far  away  is  located 
the  barn  said  to  have  been  built  from 
timbers  of  the  ship  Mayflower  of  the 
Pilgrims.  The  Meeting  at  Cambridge, 
England,  which  is  attended  by  John 
Wm.  Graham  and  by  the  world 
famous  astronomer  Eddington  was 
also  mentioned.  The  talk  was  closed 
by  reading  the  closing  paragraph  of 
Eddington’s  lecture  “Science  and  the 
Unseen  World.” 


BULLETIN  NOTES 

The  following  may  be  encouraging; 
During  the  summer  I received  an  in- 
teresting letter  from  one  of  my 
friends,  a lady  who  had  received  one 
or  two  copies  of  the  Bulletin  from 
Hannah  Erskine  of  Berkeley.  My 
friend  had  been  in  a very  unsettled 
state  of  mind  concerning  religious 
matters  for  some  years. 

She  wrote  to  tell  me  that  for  two 
or  three  weeks  the  Bulletin  had  lain 
on  her  desk  until  one  day  she  picked 
it  up  and  read  it  through  to  the  end. 

She  spoke  of  the  spirit  of  peace  and 
harmony  expressed  therein  and  told 
me  she  felt  a real  desire  to  know 
more  of  the  source  of  such  peace.  She 
has  also  said  that  she  cannot  sub- 
scribe to  the  creeds  of  the  orthodox 
churches,  but  apparently  here  was  a 
group  of  people  who,  whilst  probably 
differing  on  many  questions,  enjoyed 
a unity  of  thought,  whose  outcome 
was  rest. 

My  friend  has  asked  me  the  names 
of  books  from  which  she  may  learn 
more  of  Quakerism. 

Lila  Walker,  Fresno. 


I am  delighted  to  see  the  BULLE- 
TIN and  shall  be  exceeoingly  glad  if 
thee  can  send  me  a single  copy,  when- 
ever issued.  Since  there  is  no  meet- 
ing in  Wellesley,  and  only  a few 
Friends  here,  I could  not  distribute 
twenty  copies. 

Seal  Thompson. 


If  copies  of  the  Bulletin,  as  they 
appear,  could  be  sent  to  me,  I shall 
be  obliged  and  will  remit  the  neces- 
sary amount. 

Frederick  B.  Sainty, 

The  Forstal,  Little  Chart, 
Ashford,  Kent,  England. 

Ten 


Because  my  desire  and  plan  to  be 
at  our  dear,  little  Berkeley  meeting 
today  were  not  fulfilled,  I have  had 
my  “meeting”  here  in  my  home  and 
I feel  impelled  to  send  you  the  “tes- 
timony” which  has  come  out  of  it,  just 
as  it  is  because  of  the  human  chan- 
nel through  which  it  has  come. 

My  God,  my  Father,  thou’rt  too,  my 
Friend, 

My  lover  and  companion:  To  Thee 
my  prayers  ascend. 

For  I would  know  more  clearly  that 
Thou  art  ever  near 
To  fill  my  heart  felt  longing  for 
one  who  was  so  dear. 

I’d  know  that  love  eternal  surrounds 
and  fills  my  life; 

I’d  have  my  days  and  hours,  like 
Thine,  with  good  deeds  rife. 

I’d  follow  closer  in  the  Wiay  of  Life 
that  Thou  hast  shown. 

And  ne’er  again  would  I have  sense 
that  I’ve  been  left  alone. 

Now,  as  I lift  my  heart  to  Thee,' Thou 
fillest,  aye  dost  thrill 
Each  vibrant  chord  of  life  within 
and  cast  out  every  ill. 

And  now  I know  Thou  art  my  Friend, 
my  heart  with  joy  abounds. 

We’ll  walk  together  all  the  way — 
The  way  Thy  love  surrounds. 

I am  thankful  for  the  privilege  of 
being,  even  in  a moderate  way,  one 
of  the  Berkeley  Friends  and  for  op- 
portunities to  meet  with  them  for  I 
am  always  enriched  by  their  testi- 
monies and  by  their  friendliness.  To- 
day I reread  the  Bulletin  of  7-l-’29 
and  received  anew  inspiration  and 
blessing  therefrom  and  perhaps  from 
thence,  also,  the  impulse  to  send  this 
to  you. 

Anna  W.  Robinson. 

DO  WE  NEED  A PACIFIC 
YEARLY  MEETING? 

(Howard  H.  Brinton) 

There  are  a number  of  reasons  why 
Friends  have  found  it  an  essential 
part  of  the  Quaker  procedure  to  hold 
annual  gatherings  of  all  members 
within  certain  given  areas.  These 
reasons  become  more  numerous  and 
compelling  when  Friends  within  the 
region  are  scattered  and  unable  to 
easily  acquire  the  strength  and  satis- 
faction which  come  from  association 
with  like  minded  persons. 

The  Pacific  Coast  contains  a num- 
ber of  Friends  and  persons  with 
Friendly  ideals  who  would  undoubted- 
ly gain  much  both  for  themselves  and 
for  the  cause  which  they  have  at 
heart  if  attendance  at  such  an  annual 
gathering  was  possible.  A Pacific 
conference  or  Yearly  Meeting  (the 
name  does  not  much  matter)  should 


aim  to  include  all  Friends  of  all 
branches  (as  well  as  all  other  per- 
sons) who  cherish  ideals  of  worship 
similar  to  those  of  historic  Quaker- 
ism. Such  a gathering  would  prob- 
ably not  desire  organization  in  the 
traditional  manner  of  a Yearly  Meet- 
ing. It  would  have  little  if  any 
authority  over  subordinate  groups. 
It  might  have  two  kinds  of  members 
on  equal  footing,  those  whose  mem- 
bership was  also  in  another  Yearly 
Meeting  and  those  whose  member- 
ship was  in  itself  alone.  There  might 
be  three  quarterly  (or  half  year) 
meet.ngs  within  the  area  covered  by 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  one  for  southern 
California,  one  for  central  and  nor- 
thern California  and  one  for  Oregon, 
Washington  and  British  Columbia. 

Distance  is  the  most  serious  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  such  a scheme. 
Nevertheless  I think  the  following 
can  probably  be  accomplished: — 

1.  The  holding  once  a year  of  a 
general  meeting  or  conference  lasting 
over  one  week-end.  It  would  be  an 
opportunity  for  isolated  Friends,  who 
are  unable  to  attend  a meeting  for 
worship  to  gather  and  discuss  com- 
mon interests.  Distant  meetings 
could  probably  afford  to  send  at  least 
one  delegate. 

2.  The  maintenance  of  a central 
office  (in  a private  home)  by  a part 
time  secretary.  This  secretary  would 
keep  an  up  to  date  card  catalog  of 
all  members,  attenders,  and  others 
interested,  and  assist  with  the  corre- 
spondence necessary  in  carrying  out 
the  common  concerns  of  the  group. 

3.  The  formation  of  an  executive 
committee  (or  “meeting  for  suffei*- 
ings”)  and  committees  on  peace,  in- 
ter-racial relations,  extension,  etc. 

4.  The  publication  of  a small  news 
sheet  which  would  serve  as  a clear- 
ing house  of  general  information. 

5.  The  creation  of  a Friends  School 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  if  way  should 
open  financially  and  otherwise. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  Pacific 
area  organized  Friends  Meetings 
held  on  a “basis  of  silence”  at  Vic- 
toria, Vancouver,  Corvallis  (Ore.), 
Denver,  Berkeley,  Palo  Alto,  Los 
Gatos,  San  Jose,  Riverside,Pasadena 
(Orange  St.),  and  Pasadena  (Villa 
St.).  In  addition  there  are  groups 
of  Friends,  who  have  held  in- 
formal meetings  in  Newberg,  Ore., 
Sacramento,  Fresno,  San  Francisco, 
Stockton  and  Pacific  Grove,  Califor- 
nia. It  seems  probable  that  most  of 
these  bodies  would  join  a general 
Friends  Association  if  ties  with  other 
Yearly  Meetings  were  not  thereby 
broken.  But  more  important  than 
these  groups  are  the  isolated  Friends 
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CONFERENCE  OF  PACIFIC  COAST 
INDEPENDENT  MEETINGS 
PLANNED 


The  committee  appointed  at  the 
Autumn  Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  the 
College  Park  Association  of  Friends 
to  call  a conference  of  Friends  inter- 
ested in  the  cooperation  of  Indepen- 
dent Meetings  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
are  arranging  a meeting  at  Mills  Col- 
lege and  Berkeley  on  April  25th  and 
26th.  Howard  and  Anna  Brinton  in- 


who  have  no  Quaker  fellowship. 
They,  more  than  any  others,  need  the 
help  which  would  come  from  an  an- 
nual conference. 

At  the  Semi-Annual  meeting  of  the 
College  Park  Association  of  Friends 
on  November  1,  1930  it  was  decided 
to  hold  a conference  of  Pacific  Coast 
Friends  at  Berkeley  some  time  next 
Spring  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing to  what  extent  a Pacific  Coast 
Association  or  Yearly  Meeting  is 
desirable  or  possible.  If  this  con- 
ference is  well  attended  and  the  pow- 
er of  God  is  manifested  in  it,  it  may 
be  an  epoch-making  event  for  Quaker- 
ism in  the  far  West.  Even  if  it 
should  appear  at  that  time  that  an 
annual  conference  of  all  Friends  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  basing  their  meet- 
ings on  silence  impracticable,  it  seems 
certain  that  an  annual  conference  of 
all  such  Friends  in  central  and  nor- 
thern California  will  be  possible  and 
desirable. 

The  creation  of  a Yearly  Meeting 
whose  members  would  be  recognized 
by  other  Yearly  Meetings  as  possess- 
ing full  standing  in  the  Society  of 
Friends  would  have  many  advan- 
tages. The  difficulties  in  the  way  are 
not  insuperable.  Perhaps  the  only 
real  difficulty  is  our  own  lack  of  faith 
and  vision. 


vite  Friends  to  gather  at  their  home 
on  the  Mills  College  campus  for  Sat- 
urday afternoon  and  evening.  The 
remaining  sessions  of  the  conference 
are  to  be  held  in  the  Berkeley  Meet- 
ing house  on  Sunday.  When  arrange- 
ments are  completed  detailed  notices 
will  be  sent  to  the  various  groups  of 
Friends  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Directory  of  United  Meetings 
(unaffiliated) 

Amherst,  Mass.  Connecticut  Val- 
ley Friends  Group.  Meets  at  Am- 
herst, South  Hadley,  Northampton 
and  Springfield.  Address  George  R. 
Taylor,  Amherst  College. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  First  Day,  11  a.\m., 
475  Franklin  Street.  Quarterly  exe- 
cutive meetings  at  Friends  homes. 
Emily  A.  Wilson  Muma,  Clerk,  461 
Winspear  Ave. 

Berkeley,  California.  First  Day, 
11  a.  m..  Vine  and  Walnut  streets. 
Monthly  meeting  fourth  Sunday,  lun- 
cheon, business  and  program.  Occa- 
sional week  day  meetings,  sewing  cir- 
cle and  Friends’  reading  room.  Han- 
nah R.  Erskine,  clerk.  1649  San  Le- 
andro Ave.  John  Woolman  Club 
meets  second  First  Day  at  10  a.  m. 

Berwick,  N.  S.  John  Buchannan, 
Headwaters. 

Cambridge.  First  Day,  10:45, 
Andover  Hall,  Francis  Avenue,  off 
Kirkland  Street.  Bible  school.  Meets 
with  Boston  Monthly  Meeting,  secre- 
tary acts  for  both  groups.  Blanche 
R.  Howland,  secretary,  120  Boylston 
Street,  Boston. 

Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia.  First 
Day,  10:30  a.  m.  102  E.  Mermaid 
Lane  (a  factory  office).  D.  Robert 
Yarnall  , Clerk,  above  address. 

Chicago,  111.  First  Day,  10:45  a. 
m.,  John  Woolman  Hall,  1174  East 
Fifty-seventh  Street  (Between  Uni- 
versity and  Woodlawn).  Forum  at 
11:30.  Subjects  relate  religion  to 
life.  Classes  for  younger  children 
during  both  meetings,  older  children 
during  forum.  Garfield  V.  Cox, 
Clerk,  1332  East  Fifty-sixth  Street. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  First  Day,  11  a. 
m.,  Eldred  Hall  of  Adelbert  College, 
W.  R.  University,  Euclid  Ave.  and 
Adelbert  Rd.  Business  meetings  First 
Sunday,  February,  May,  August,  No- 
vember. Francis  R.  Bacon,  Clerk, 
3307  Clarendon  Road. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  All  Friends 
Quaker  Center  and  Meeting  for  Wor- 
ship. 1437  North  Nevada  Ave.  Bible 
Study,  2 p.  m.  Meeting  3 p.  m. 
Monthly  meetings  first  Sixth  day. 
Friends’  library,  Herbert  J.  Mott, 
Clerk.  Address  above. 


Eleven 


Corvallis,  Ore.  Alternate  Sunday 
evenings  in  homes.  Informal  organ- 
ization. Robert  H.  Dann,  acting 
clerk;  Wm.  E.  Lawrence,  236  N.  25th 
Street,  cor  sec. 

Denver,  Colorado.  First  Day,  11 
a.  m.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  bldg.,  16th  Ave. 
and  Lincoln  Street.  Monthly  meet- 
ings in  homes.  Dr.  J.  Rosslyn  Earp, 
516  Ogden  Strdet:  William  C.  Allen, 
Olin  Hotel. 

Detroit,  Mich.  First  Day,  11  a.  m., 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  chapel,  Montcalm  and 
Witherell  Streets,  Anne  Sprague, 
clerk,  E.  Marshall,  Ferndale,  Mich. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  Ella  Broomell 
Miller,  2310  Chestnut  Street. 

Hartford,  Conn.  Prof.  Alexander 
C.  Purdy,  Hartford  Theological  Sem- 
inary. 

Iowa  City,  Iowa.  R.  Mavy  Mar- 
shall. Iowa  State  University,  Cata- 
loging room. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  C.  Mervin  Pal- 
mer, 6411  Sunset  Street. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Ithaca  Friends  Asso- 
ciation. First  Day  evenings,  7 :30, 
Barnes  Hall,  Cornell  University,  Al- 
fred B.  Wray,  clerk. 

Los  Gatos,  California.  Occasional 
Meetings  and  addresses  and  annual 


meeting  of  Friends  from  all  neigh- 
boring Meetings.  Rebecca  Snow, 
Clerk,  Bella  Vista  Avenue. 

Montreal,  Canada,  Dr.  H.  Stans- 
field,  McGill  University. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  John  B. 
Fogg,  Public  Library. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  First  Day,  11  a. 
m.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  bldg.,  Quaker  Round 
Table  meets  occasionally  evenings, 
subject  for  discussion  announced.  C. 
E.  Wright,  105  S.  6th  St.,  Duquesne, 
Pa. 

Palo  Alto,  California.  First  Day, 
11  a.  m.  (Girl  Scout  Hall)  720  Mel- 
ville near  Middlefield.  Monthly 
meetings  Third  Sunday,  luncheon. 
Lorena  Brinton,  Clerk,  357  View 
Street,  Mountain  View,  California. 

Richmond,  Indiana.  First  Day  10:40 
Faculty  Room,  Carpenter  Hall,  Earl- 
ham  College,  Marianna  Binford,  Cor- 
responding Secretary. 

Riverside,  California.  Monthly 
Meeting  last  First  Day  at  3 p.  m., 
6212  Olivewood  Ave.  Meeting  for 
children  at  2 o’clock,  Robert  Leinau, 
Jr.,  Clerk.  Box  836. 

Ruskin,  Florida.  Adeline  D.  Mil- 
ler. 

Sacramento,  California.  Occasional 


meetings.  Mabel  Pound  Adams,  Fair- 
oaks,  Sacramento  County. 

San  Jose,  California.  First  Day, 
11  a.  m.,  Morse  and  Davis  Streets, 
Luncheon,  monthly  meeting  with  pro- 
gram first  Sunday  in  month.  Library 
and  sewing  circle,  literary  group. 
Annie  S.  Bean,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, 1746  The  Alameda. 

State  College,  Pa.  Hannah  Maule 
417  Pugh  Street. 

Springfield,  Mass.  Friends  meet 
twice  a month,  unorganized.  Address 
Charles  W.  Johnson,  128  Orleans 
Street. 

Urbana-Champaign.  Meeting  for 
worship,  McKinley  Foundation,  Fifth 
and  John  St.,  Champaign,  111.  Sun- 
days at  5 p.  m.,  when  University  of 
Illinois  is  in  session.  Clerk  Fern  De 
Beck,  401  W.  California  Ave.,  Urbana, 
111. 

Washington,  D.  C.  First  Day,  11  a. 
m.  New  Meeting  House  at  2111 
Florida  Ave.  N.  W.  (Near  Connecti- 
cut Ave.  and  ‘S’  Street.)  Augustus 
T.  Murray,  2122  California  Street. 
Street. 

There  are  several  more  informal 
unaffiliated  groups  not  listed  above. 
Listing  withheld  for  the  present. 
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